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WOULD LIKE TO THINK THAT YOU ANL 
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Pot VOICE REACTIES ANY “Ob LEE (PEOPLES: OF <i73 a 

INDIA LES TP BRING] THE AsstURANCE OF MY ; 

CONSTANT CARE FOR THEM AND OF MY DESIRE | 

THAT THEY TOQ MAY FVER MORE FULLY REALIZE 

AND VALUE THEIR OWN PLACE IN THE UNITY 

QF THE ONE FAMILY 

MAY | ADD VERY SIMPLY AND sINCERELY THAT 

IF | MAN BE REGARDED Ay IN SOME TRUE SENSE 

THE HrAD OF THIS GREAT AND WIDE-SPREAC 

FAMILY, SHARING ITS LIFE AND SUSTAINED BY 

ITS AFFECTION THIS WILL BE A FULL REWARD 

FOR THE LONG AND SOMETIMES ANXIOUS 

LABOURS OF Mi RELGN OF WELL- NIGH FIN’E - 

AND-TWENTY YESRS 2% 
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A SONNET FOR THE KING’S BOOK 


CAT'TERED beneath the Mansions of the Sun, 
In distant Continents, in every Sea, 
The Many Nations are, that make us one. 
King, Law and Language give us Unity. 


Our many peoples scldom speak together, 
And yet, in stormy days, we link and stand 
In common purpose, facing to the weather, 
Swayed by one will and striving as one hand. 


Being for Freedom and for Peace, our way 
Is worth men’s caring; we may still bchold 
The World’s to-morrow spring from our to-day, 
With happier morning, brighter than the old. 


In hope of such a morrow’s dawn we sing 
God prosper, bless and save our gracious King. 


Fohn Masefield. 





THE UNITED KINGDOM 


by John Drinkwater. 


HE most remarkable feature of the King’s reign has been the consolidation of 
the British Empire in political terms that have no precedent in history. Neither the 
Provinces of Imperial Rome, nor the United States of America, afford a parallel to 
this Commonwealth of free nations, each of which controls its own legislation and 
exchequer, is responsible for its own defence, and 1s in effect self-governing and independent, 
yet united with all other members of the great confederacy in allegiance to the Crown. 

In constitutional theory the government of the British Impire is still centralised in 
the British Parliament at Westminster, where a Secretary of State is entrusted with super- 
vision of the autonomous Dominions. In practice, however, the imperial powers vested 
in the British House of Commons have been almost entirely delegated to the Dominions 
themselves, and in political sentiment it 1s the symbol of the throne and the person of the 
sovereign that are the effective bonds of Empire union. 

How effective was clearly demonstrated in the Great War, when the call of the Mother 
Country was so magnificently answered by all parts of the Empire. It was then realised 
that the strength of this union lay not in a centralised government, but in a political idea, 
at once strangely mystical and practical in character, such as had never inspired statesman- 
ship before. In all essential conduct of their lives the peoples of the Dominions are their 
own masters, and yet in the simple act of submission to the King’s supremacy they are 
welded togethcr into a single Itmpire, more extensive, more flexible, and more powerful 
than any that the world has known. This principle of freedom is being daily enlarged both 
in the Dominions and in the Colonies, and with its progressively wider application the sense 
of Commonwealth also is steadily strengthened. 

It is a remarkable achievement of the British genius, and one in which the King himself 
has played a leading part. No previous sovereign has had so wide a knowledge of almost 
every part of the Empire as King George. When in his Christmas broadcast message he 
speaks to his people throughout the Dominions, he does so with a personal intimacy that 
is delightedly acknowledged from all ends of the earth. 

It is worth recalling for a moment the exact designation of the King’s titles. It runs, 
“His Most Excellent Majesty King George the Fifth By the Grace of God, of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India.’”’ Great Britain, that 1s the United Kingdom, takes pride of place as 
the Mother from whom this mighty confederation has sprung, as the originator of a political 
ideal that is being realised beyond all expectations. 

And during the King’s reign Great Britain herself, shaken by the many shocks of 
universal conflict and unrest, has steadily remained true to the character that in the evoluuon 
of centuries has brought her to this majestic conception of an Empire State. Her commercial 
supremacy has been challenged in many fields, and in some successfully, and her social 
conditions have undergone a revolution not the less profound because it has not been violent. 
A levelling of the classes, a redistribution of wealth, industrial reorganisation under new 
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mechanical conditions, the intellectual unrest inseparable from the transitional stage of 
democratic education, all these circumstances have conspired to make the years of the 
King’s reign strangely turbulent in all the operations of society. Nevertheless, throughout 
the ordeal, the British character has remained true to itself. 

This character is a curious blend of pertinacity and moderation. The reputation that 
the Itnglish people have for muddling through may not be wholly undeserved, but in the 
light of history it is not such a bad reputation to have gained after all. The English mind 
in many respects is a casual mind, but it undeniably does get through with impressive 
regularity. While it may be true to say that Great Britain never seems to be ready for 
anything, it is no Jess true to say that she appears to be able to survive any emergency 
without lasting damage to her character. She met the problems of the Great War and the 
even more intricate problems of resettlement after the War with plans less settled than 
those of almost any other country, and yet, bearing her full share of the world’s burden, 
she has survived with her traditional belief less shaken and her institutions more intact 
than those of any other people. 

And with this pertinacity there 1s always the moderating instinct. If no country can 
prove more stubborn in the acquisition and retention of power, none is more anxiously 
determined to use it reasonably. That has been the secret of her success in colonization. 
It is also the reason why, in spite of international rivalries, her prestige stands where it 
does to-day in the deliberations of the world. Throughout the critical negotiations of these 
later years, she has steadily sought by counsel and example to effect a settlement 
of lasting peace upon earth. The steadfast resolution of her statesmen in this purpose has 
given expression to the earnest wishes of the people. 

Incurably stubborn and yet conciliatory and tolerant, the national character is full 
of strange contradictions. In a country, for example, where public opinion is often prudish 
and philistine, a greater measure of personal freedom is enjoyed than under any other 
Government. Popular taste lends colour to the charge that we are an uncultivated race, 
and yet we continue to add worthily to an artistic achievement that is among the finest, 
and in some respects the finest in the history of civilization. 

But when all the contradictions are allowed, the British character habitually remains 
at a temperate level of good sense that makes for stability, and on the whole for justice. 
Never has this quality been more sternly tested than during the twenty-five years of the 
King’s reign, and never has it been more surely vindicated. In no Englishman has it been 
more eminently displayed than in the King himself, and in nothing has it been shown 
more clearly in the people than in their steady devotion to the principle of a government 
that the King embodies. During the past twenty-five years Great Britain, in common 
with other countries, has felt the new democracy stirring throughout her national life. 
But, unlike most other countries, she has not been stampeded by its excesses, and she has 
had the good sense in the midst of all convulsions to remain firm in the belief that her 
constitutional monarchy is the form of government precisely suited to her necds. 
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CANADA 


by Arthur Bryant, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


HEN the spring comes to sweep the ice floes in majestic procession down the 
\ . | St. Lawrence, she unrobes herself—one of the richest and loveliest lands on 
earth—the King’s Dominion of Canada. 

It was an English vessel that first found her before the close of the fifteenth 
century, before King Hal came to the throne and before the Reformation. But as a nation 
she was born in the shadow of the Lilies; for a century and a half her history was French, 
as so many of her gracious names recall—Quebec, Pont Neuf, Montreal—and to this day, 
though wholly British, over a quarter of her population is of French origin. She passed 
under the Imperial flag at the very moment that Britain was about to lose her first empire ; 
she remained under it because our people, who never learn anything but by experience, 
had profited by experience. The Quebec Act of 1774 did much to remove the bitterness 
of conquest by giving added freedom to the conquered. 

Freedom and equality, these from the start have been the political religion of Canada. 
“Let the Colonists always keep the idea of their civil nghts associated with your Govern- 
ment, they will cling and grapple to you. . . . As Jong as you have the wisdom to keep the 
sovereign authority of this country as the sanctuary of liberty, the sacred temple consecrated 
to our common faith, wherever the chosen race and sons of England worship freedom, they 
will turn their faces towards you. The more they multiply, the more friends you will have.” 
So prophesied Burke when King George III was on the throne and his Ministers were losing 
America. When King George V came to the throne of his great-great-grandfather that 
prophecy was seen fulfilled. Between 1914 and 1918 Canada raised over 600,000 men, or nearly 
a fourteenth of her then population, to assist a Mother Country who had given her, at her 
own wish, complete freedom from every tie but a frecly given allegiance to a common king. 

Canada is the oldest of the imperial self-governing dominions. Nearly seventy years ago 
it was decreed, following their own resolution, that “‘on and after July 1st, 1867, the 
provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick shall be one dominion under the 
name of Canada.”’ A new nation had been born. A few years later al] the British possessions 
in North America, except Newfoundland, were annexed to Canada, thus extending her 
sovereignty into the Arctic regions. With the War Canada came of age, her vast expenditure 
of manhood and treasure placing her at once in the rank of great nations. In 1919 her 
Prime Minister, Sir Robert Borden, secured her recognition as one of the Signatory Powers 
of the Treaty of Versailles. Since that time a Canadian has served as President of the 
League of Nations, and Canada herself has been elected a non-permanent member of the 
League Council. In 1926 an Imperial Conference adopted the report of the Committee on 
Inter-Imperial Affairs: 

“Great Britain and the Dominions are autonomous communities within the British 

Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate to one another in any aspect of their 


external or domestic affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, 
and freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 
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It is as such that the world must now think of Canada—a young and gracious sovereign 
state, whose king 1s our king and whose blood is part ours, living sanely and wisely between 
the walls of two great oceans. 

If Canada has won her nationhood by her passion for freedom, she has gained wealth 
and power by price of work. The pionecr’s axe and plough have made her. When in 1666 
her government initiated the first census of the modern world, the heads of her people when 
counted numbered only 3,215, and her territory was no more, as one cynic put it, than 
‘‘a few square miles of snow.”’ To-day she boasts over ten million active and vigorous 
people, and her territory covers 3,684,723 square miles, or one quarter of the area of the 
entire British Empire, of which she is the largest member. From the Atlantic to the Pacific 
seaboard she stretches 3,oco miles and is spanned by two great railways, which running 
westward from the banks of the vast river that brings Europe to her heart, pass forest and lake, 
cross wheat plain, ranch and prairic, and so up beyond Calgary into the High Rockies, 
until they run swiftly down through giant fir and cedar to the Pacific harbour where the 
ships wait for Japan and Australasia. 

Her resources match her size. In half a century of development Canada has become 
the granary of Britain—the position, it 1s curious to note, that Britain herself once held 
in the Roman Empire. In exports of wheat, traditionally the most important of all primary 
commouities, she leads the world. Yet of the land estimated as available for the plough, 
not more than a third is as yet cultivated. Her forests, for all the inroads made on them 
by her vigorous people, in their size stagger the imagination; Canada owns over a million 
square miles of timber, the productive part of which, it has been reckoned, is convertible 
into 448,255,000,000 board feet of lumber and 1,528,767,000 cords of pulpwood, ties and 
poles. In printing paper her exports also lead the world, thus giving her pride of place, as 
befits her politics, in the dispensation of the two most essential of liberal gifts to democracy 
—cheap bread and the cheap dissemination of knowledge and news. But her wealth does 
not stop there. In mining she 1s already one of the earth’s leaders; potentially she is perhaps 
the greatest. Somewhere beneath the soil of Alberta lies something like a sixth of the 
world’s coal reserves, while in the great Laurentian Shicld along the frozen shores of Hudson 
Bay the primeval rocks conceal vast treasures of gold, silver and copper. Her “‘lone lands” 
of the north yield fur and abundant game, while 18,o00 miles of salt-water and 15,000 of 
freshwater littoral offer her fish beyond the wildest needs of her people. And for the future 
she has nearly two hundred thousand square miles of water—a greater area than that of 
the whole of the United Kingdom—ready to be utilised as hydro-electric power. Her people, 
as they increase in number and strength, will certainly use it. For their mingled blood has 
endowed them with an unmatchable business asset—the trading genius of the British and 
the logical tenacity of the French. It is not without future significance that the Dominion 
of Canada already leads the world in the trade recovery from the depression of the past 
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AUSTRALIA 


by Arthur Bryant, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


sea. The climax of his life came thirty years later when, having discovered New 

Zealand, Captain James Cook, the navigator, after a thousand-mile voyage north- 

west across an unknown occan, saw before him the cliffs and bays of the country 
which he christened New South Wales. He called it that, for it reminded him of home. 

Here, in 1788, a date so little distant from us that it is easily spanned by two lives, 
came the first British settlers. The continent they came to was twenty-five times the size 
of the United Kingdom and almost as large as Europe—thrce million square miles of 
mountain, plain and forest, inhabited by a few primitive and wandering aborigines, dingo 
dogs and marsupials unknown for thousands of years in any other part of the world. To-day 
Australia boasts six and a half milhon inhabitants, of whom ninety-seven per cent are of 
British origin. It supplies a quarter of the world’s wool, grazes innumerable herds of cattle, 
has twenty-one million acres under the plough, possesses gome 22,000 factories and 27,000 
miles of railroad. Its mines produce gold, silver, coal, iron, lead, zinc, copper and tin, and 
its fisheries pearls. And the promise of its future is far greater. It was of this future that 
King George was thinking when, as Duke of Cornwall, on his return from his imperial tour 
in 1901, he spoke of the illimitable opportunities that the possession of such vast and golden 
realms offered to the men and women of his own race, and bade England wake up to her 
opportunities, and send to these new lands nothing but her very best. 

It was on that voyage, thirty-four years ago, that the present King opened the first 
Commonwealth Parliament at Melbourne—since superseded as the seat of government 
by the federal capital, Canberra. That was the beginning of Australia as a nation; before 
that she was but six colonial states. King George of England is thus King Gcorge of 
Australia. During his reign that new English-speaking nation has shown her proud right 
to nationhood, not only by the arts of peace but by the triumphant self-sacrifice of her 
sons. If Gallipoli as a military operation was a failure, it stands with Thermopyle as the 
most glorious failure in the history of war. The word “Anzac” will be remembered as long 
as Agincourt or Trafalgar. 

To the craven or the cynic, it must seem a matter of bewilderment that a nation of 
not much more than five million people should have expended eight hundred million pounds’ 
worth of treasure and sent forth three hundred and thirty thousand fighting men—all of 
them volunteers—to do battle on the far side of the world, for no political or economic 
gain of its own, but for the sake of an abstract loyalty. It was no autocracy or oligarchy 
that so acted, but a free democracy—the freest in the world. And what men they were! 
The present writer recalls vividly serving during the War on the same aerodrome as an 
Australian Squadron. True, I have never met anyone without fear, but I have never met 
anyone with such a contempt for any sign of that frailty in themselves as the Australians. 

The bravest of the brave! Her sons earned the title; and the land with her clear, dry 
sunshine and air like champagne and her 12,000 miles of golden, surf-beaten beaches— 
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Australia—is the healthiest and most invigorating country in the world. In spite of her 
large proportion of town-dwellers her death rate is lowest of any nation. The primeval 
land of desert and bush and marsupial that proved too stark and arresting for the migrant 
race who, thousands of years ago, crossed to her with their dogs from the Deccan, has proved 
a superb home for our hardy British stock. In the early nineteenth century England sent 
to Australia shiploads of her least wanted and most unhappy sons. A century later she 
returned to England in her hour of need an army of clean-built loose-limbed giants—the 
fighting manhood of a race of sport-lovers and surf-riders and lovers of freedom. The mind 
recurs with affectionate pride to the prowess of those magnificent cricketers whom she 
has sent us in more peaceful hours; to Armstrong towering above all the field and Gregory’s 
mighty height as he raced towards the crease, the flash and poetry of Macdonald’s spear- 
like pace, the wizardry of Bradman’s mighty drive. 

There, with over eleven thousand miles of blue southern sea encircling her golden sands, 
she lics, the land of promise—a new Britain on the far side of the world. There is health and 
elbow-room for all; a man may cross Australia from the Great Bight to the Arafura Sea 
and never cross a single fence; she is a land of space and freedom. Her difficulties are still 
great (though not so great as those her sons have already overcome), but her resources are 
greater. The dry winds and the sands and the desolate treeless wastes of the central plairs 
are matched by fertile valleys and mighty pasture lands, thriving townships amid forest 
and plain, and fine cities like Sydney—the third city in the Empire, with its surf-beaches 
and marvellous bridge and its silver-and-blue harbour—the finest, as its first governor called 
it, in the world. It was the same confident and far-seeing man who wrote a hundred and 
fifty years ago: 


“This country will prove the most valuable acquisition Great Britain ever made.”’ 
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NEW ZEALAND 


bv Sir Philth Gibbs, K.B.E. 


went out to form a settlement in New Zealand, which in that year became a colony 

of the Empire. Now it has rather more than a million-and-a-half inhabitants, of whom 

ninety-five per cent are of purely British stock, and about four per cent Maoris, the 
original people of the islands, who take a full and free share of the civic and industrial 
life in this new Dominion. 

It is a Britain overseas, and the two islands—North and South Island as they are 
called—are about one-seventh larger in area (including adjacent isles) than Great Britain. 
South Island is a little larger than England and Wales. These people who in so short a 
time have built up a prosperous little nation are very close to the Mother Country in blood, 
in affection, in all their ways of life, and in trade relations. New Zealand is the Dairy Farm 
of the Empire. The greater part of her exports, including mutton and wool, come to our 
own markets. In the last great war a hundred thousand young New Zealanders—ten per 
cent of her population—-came over to the fighting front, and in France and Flanders the 
New Zealand Division, commanded by Gencral Russell, was distinguished by its fine type 
of young men, mostly of farming stock, and by its unfailing courage in many battles. New 
Zealand paid for all that out of her own purse. 

It is wonderful to think now that the first European ever to see the beauty of these 
islands goes no farther back in history than the seventeenth century. That was the great 
Dutch explorer, Tasman, who sighted this coast in 1642. More than a century passed before 
another sailor from the old world passed that way, our own Captain Cook, whose voyages 
revealed the possibilities of settlement out there for English, Scottish, Welsh and Irish 
folk. Among those to go out first were men and women of high ideals and fine character 
who had a vision beyond the mere necessity of livelihood. Their ideals of liberty and self- 
government and education have permeated New Zealand life from that time to this. They 
were the first to adopt universal franchise for women as well as men. They were the first 
to establish a Public Trust Office, and many other institutions of social legislation which 
safeguard the welfare of the people and give them a high standard of living compared with 
many other countries. They have always had a firm belief in the advantages of education, 
and the ladder of knowledge, from the first rungs of the free elementary school to the 
Universities, is made easy for every bright boy and girl by scholarships. 

The New Zealanders have many opportunities of happiness and well-being. They 
have no heritage of slums and ugliness due to bad periods of European history. They are 
favoured by a good climate, never too hot and never too cold. They are in all parts of the 
islands within reach of most beautiful scenery, simple and pastoral, fairy-like in its glens 
and forests, enchanting, like the Swiss Alps, where the mountains rise in South Island, 
magnificent and grand and awe-inspiring, where nature in the beginning of the world’s 
architecture made great glaciers, and caverns, and waterfalls, and lakes, and fast rushing 
rivers. Famous are the Southerland Falls, and the wonders of the Rotorua thermal region, 
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and the Evergreen Forest and the upper reaches of the Wanganui River, and the white 
snow-capped ‘‘Towcr of Taranaki,” and the pinnacles of Franz Josef Glacier. There is 
wonderful bathing round the coast and good boating on the lakes. It is ‘The Sportsman’s 
Paradise,’’ especially for fishermen of the rainbow and brown trout, and for those more 
adventurous who go after the sword-fish and bring back these monsters of the deep. 

But the life of New Zealand depends upon the industry of its people, and very largely 
upon their use of the land, where they still have elbow room for the future by further 
development. As already said, they are the champion dairy farmers of the world. Owing 
to climate and fertile pastures cows are grass-fed all the year round, and New Zealand 
butter takes first place in quantity and quality—even including Denmark—in exports to the 
Mother Country. It provides about seventy per cent of our imports of checse. New Zealand 
has a high place as a wool exporting country and is probably to-day the largest exporter 
of mutton and lamb. Agriculture for internal needs has been highly developed, and the 
farmers work on modern methods with scientific knowledge which is in advance of 
the methods still practised in many parts of the old world. Electricity derived from 
the enormous water power of this Dominion has been made available for every homestead 
and nearly a million cows are milked each day by electrical machines. 

As one of the Dominions in the British Commonwealth of Nations they have a practical 
loyalty to the Mother Country as well as keeping the old ties of blood-brotherhood with 
affectionate allegiance unbroken and undimmed. They are greater buyers of British 
manufactured goods than any country in Europe. In spite of the world economic crisis which 
for a time diminished the purchasing power of agricultural countries, New Zealand still buys 
over fifty per cent of her total imports from Great Britain, and another twenty-five per 
cent from the rest of the I-mpire. 

Those are matcrial benefits to the Empire as a whole, and to the Mother Country in 
particular, but the best claim of New Zealand to our esteem and comradeship is in having 
provided such a good life for such great numbers of men and women who went out from 
our own shores to find a new chance of livelihood in uncrowded spaces, taking with them 
our best traditions and our best qualitics of character, there to build up new homes which 
have now become part of a splendid little nation and a beautiful Dominion. 





THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


by Arthur Bryant, M.A, F.R.Htst.S. 


Canada, Australia and New Zealand, and Emperor of India, is also King Regnant 

of the Union of South Africa and, as such, sovereign of the land which supplies 

the world with most of its gold and nearly all its diamonds. The romantic wealth 
of rock and stone by which men, ever since the world began, have sought to transmute 
their wildest dreams to reality, is possessed in abundance by this southern dominion over 
which by the fortune of his ancestors and the grace of God good King George has reigned 
for twenty-five years. And yet little more than half a century ago no one guessed there 
was gold beyond the dreams of princes beneath the rough soil of the Witwatersrand, and 
a little boy playing among the pebbles of the Orange River had not found his glittering 
bauble, whose discovery made a thousand fortunes, built Kimberley and fed the pregnant 
dreams of Cecil Rhodes. The tale of the mse of the Afrikander nation of South Africa is 
the most fabulous legend in mankind’s history. And yet it is true. 

Once men saw in South Africa nothing but an obstacle—a barrier of rocky, forbidding 
coast between them and the wealth of the Onent they coveted. Then, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, Jan Van Ricbeck, during his appointment by the Dutch East 
India Company, established a little sanctuary of gardens and cattle pastures under the 
shadow of Table Mountain where the crews of India-bound ships could recuperate from 
the storms of the southern oceans. A hundred and fifty years later the English came, and 
henceforward Dutch and British contended in not always peaceful rivalry to develop the 
land Underlying its development were two themes—one of the placid, comfortable 
burghers and colonials of the Cape, planting vineyards and crops to feed their s' n-kissed 
homesteads, and the other of those less contented, bolder pioneers, the Voortrckkers who 
pushed ever further into the wilderness as they sought pastures for their cattle and freedom 
for their rough unyielding ways of life. Half, and more than half, the history of South Africa 
is the story of the boundary beacon that was ever and ever pulled down in the expansion 
of the race into the northern hinterland. 

But the last thirty years of the nineteenth century changed all that. The discovery 
of diamonds and gold and the restless energy of Rhodes focused the eyes of the whole world 
on South Africa, and the century closed in bitter and tragic warfare between the two great 
races whose fusion would alone make a South African nation. Yet even in the darkest 
hour of strife, there were signs of the dawn; it was not for nothing that King George, then 
Duke of Cornwall, visiting South Africa during the war, insisted on receiving a delegation 
from the Boer prisoners, or that Rhodes, whose mistakes had done so much to precipitate 
the conflict, bade the zealots among his victorious countrymen remember that South Africa 
belonged as much to the heroic vanquished as to themselves. Exactly eight years after 
the peace which ended a cruel and, as many felt, an unjust war, and in the year in which 
King George succeeded to the throne of his fathers, was formed the Union of South Africa, 
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giving Boer and Briton equal citizenships and equal rights in determining the future 
destinies of a new nation. 

To-day that nation takes its proud place among the free nations associated voluntarily 
and equally with one another in the British Commonwealth under the crown of King George. 
Its people number close on nine millions, of whom two millions are white and the rest 
coloured. With South West Africa mandated to the Union after the Great War, it covers 
just under 800,000 square miles, an area equal to that of the whole of Germany, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Spain, Portugal and Switzerland. Under its soil it possesses vast wealth, 
fully and effectively exploited by its active and progressive people; the annual production 
of South Africa of gold alone is worth some fifty million pounds. Iron, coal, copper, tin, 
lead, graphite, mica and asbestos abound, in addition to gold and diamonds. Though its 
mineral resources may one day be exhausted, that day is not likely to come for many years 
or even gencrations; at any hour some new discovery may mark a further milestone in 
the development of the almost boundless underground wealth of South Africa. 

Yet it is not in minerals alone that she is rich. She boasts an agricultural history that, 
though it has been one of struggle against almost overwhelming difficulties, has becn one 
also of ceaseless development, and whose future it is impossible to calculate. Despite 
world depression, drought and disease, South Africa can number to-day ten million head 
of cattle and nearly fifty million sheep, of whose wool she is the fifth exporting country 
in the world. Her fruit industry plays an increasingly important part in the earth’s economic 
polity, and her viticulture bids one day to rival the great vineyards of France herself. 
Forty per cent of her territory is situated above the four-thousand-foot contour line in 
dry, clean air that gives wonderful health and vitality, and she is bathed in almost perpetual 
sunshine. 

Most of all is she rich in her sons and daughters and the growing sense they have of 
belonging to a new nation with a great future. Something of that sense may be seen in 
her architecture (sure sign of the conscious development of a civilised people), her public 
buildings worthy of a great race, and many charming and gracious homes, well suited 
to the noble landscape they adorn. In proportion to the size of her population, her 
Universities in quality and quantity are second to none in the world. It was not without 
a sense of something vital in the womb of time that Francis Drake in his circumnavigation 
of the globe wrote of South Africa:—‘This is the most stately thing, and the fairest Cape 
we saw in the whole circumference of the earth.” 
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INDIA 


by Sir Walter R. Lawrence, Bart., G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O., C.B. 


visit paid by the King and Queen, then Prince and Princess of Wales, to India 

in 1905. They were both experienced travellers, for they had sailed across the 

breadth of the world on their tour of the Overscas Dominions, and they knew 
what they wanted to see. On their strenuous journey through India they gained a first- 
hand knowledge of the realities of life, both in the India of the British and the India of 
the Princes, which has helped them to a clear comprehension, and a sound judgment in 
Indian affairs. Their interest never flagged and their memory of persons and events is 
just as fresh as it was thirty years ago. Their kind understanding eyes saw beyond the 
facade of festival and pageant; past the painted panoplied elephants to the workaday 
activities of the humble folk. Every day brought its unrehearsed incident revealing Indian 
character to them and their own English selves to the discerning Indians. The Princess 
listening to the women and children charmed them by her patient sympathy and encourage- 
ment. The Indians love a courteous listener. The Prince at a banquet in an Indian State 
congratulated his host on his appointment to a fine regiment of which the Prince of Wales 
was Colonel-in-Chief. He used three words: “I welcome you as one of us.’”’ That is the 
root of the whole matter. In their hearts they all want to be ‘‘one of us.’”’ One of a great 
family—that family which ranks high in the comity of nations. 

Slowly, so that they can see and be scen by the peoples, they pass endless miles of 
quict watchful men and women, and pretty banks of children, solemn as India’s children 
are wont to be, brown eyes—like the beautiful eyes of a spaniecl—and in all those eves there 
is the affection which the Prince and Princess unconsciously won, and still win. 

They saw the great achievements of the British engineers, unrivalled roads, ailways 
that balked at no mountain or furious river; grand canals bringing precious water from 
distant mountains to thirsty deserts, making new countries of splendid fertility ; everywhere 
the signs of peaceful order, of happy industry, and equal justice. This was something for 
thankfulness, indeed for pride. 

As the Prince looked from the Fortress Palace at Delhi, the “sublime camp” of the 
Mughal, the long distances inspired long thoughts. He little knew that in his own reign 
a new Delhi would arise. When he saw peasants at the plough, and saw these same peasants 
day by day translated into fine, proud soldiers and steady, enduring police, he little thought 
that in less than ten years these soldiers would be fighting their Empceror’s foes in a cause 
bewildering to them. From the Fort of Agra he saw that loveliest of tributes to a dead 
Queen—that love lyric in marble telling of saddest thought—a poem that will live for 
all ages. 

The Mughals have left glorious buildings and a system of administration which the 
British were glad to adopt. They may not have been so magnificent as the Mughals, but 
they were as successful by their practical and economical methods. Looking down from 
Delhi and from Agra, perhaps the thought came, “‘What will the British leave?” 
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He had seen everywhere happy faces, and he knew from his reading that great minds 
in other countries had admired, and indeed envied, our countrymen in their mission, and 
in its fulfilment. There was all that, but what was there besides? And when the Prince 
and Princess came home from their long and informing tour, they brought a message to 
England—the plea for more sympathy. 

Day by day the little coralline atolls rising on the endless emerald sea of wheat, pulse, 
and the sweet-smelling rape were seen. These are the Indian villages, on which all depend for 
food, services and industrial labour. The wise Mughals left them and the Hindu castes alone, 
and the British in their turn let them be, and in these villages and in the castes throughout 
the land there is real self-governmert. Famine, plague and cholera sweep over them, but the 
village and the plough cattle come back to life with its unending and untiring husbandry. 

At Benares he saw the holy place of the Hindus. There, to the clangour of gongs and 
bells in the temples, and down by the banks of the Stygian River, he watched the hurrying 
pale-cyed priests and devout, intent Hindus, on the pilgrimage, more to them than life 
and death. He had seen in the great Mosque at Delhi and elsewhere the Moslems in prostration 
—absorbed in prayer—and realised the forces of religion in India. 

In Calcutta he visited the crowded University and saw the throng of students. Would 
the hopes and ambitions of these youths meet with fulfilment? 

It was after this memorable visit that ideas and opinions regarding India began to 
change. In the East, nature is quick and man is slow, and in the Victorian era the British 
kept in step with the Indians. It was the pace of the oxen wain, but it somehow got to 
the ending of the day’s journey. Then came petrol and motor carriage, a rarity during the 
Royal tour. Then the Great War, and with it the thought that the old Indian pace could 
not last, in that it was too slow, and so India has changed. Not the least important change 
is the shy stirring of the women from the seclusion of ages, like violets in a late spring. 

So changed that India might now be called ‘the land where all things are forgotten.”’ 
But it may be well to remember certain virtues and verities inherent in her people, no 
matter what their nationality, religion or their sect may be. It may help to understanding 
and to patience in the trying times which lie ahead if we recite some of these. 

Throughout the land there is the quality of dignity and self-respect. It is easy to say 
that a sense of humour will solve most difficulties. This is not true of India, for there 
trembles on the lips of man, boy and child the word “‘izzat” (self-respect). A man may 
trespass or do wrong, but woe betide him if he offends against the “izzat’’ of his humblest 
neighbour. It is this fine quality that has endowed the Indians with their unrivalled manners. 
They are courteous, frugal, industrious, kind to their children, and rich in the domestic 
virtues, and one of the qualities placed high is the quality of fidelity. The man who is true 
to his salt 1s good, and in the past, with one sad and mad exception, the Indians have been 
“‘true to the salt.” 

It is well to remember what the Royal House of England means to India—to remember 
the vast crowd which fasted and mourned from noon to sunset when the passing of Queen 
Victoria was flashed to India, and another vast concourse of Indians who stood gazing in 
silence at the empty chair from which the day before the King Emperor had witnessed 
the people’s festival in the old capital. 

To us he is King and fnend; to the Indians an Emperor and a divinity. The British 
connection has worn well, but its strands are .o be lightened and minished. But so long 
as the essential qualities of the Indians endure there is one thread stronger even than the 
silver link or silken tie of sympathy. It is the spirit bond, the golden cord which weds 
India to the King Emperor under the sun among the posterities. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


by Str Wilfred Grenfell, K.C.M.G., M.D. 


that ‘‘On the Feast of the Annunciation, Henry VII, King of England and Fraunce, 

have granted to John Caboote {20 yerely during our pleasur.”’ This is the man who 

found the New Lands. That Britain’s oldest Colony is still called ‘‘Newfoundland” 
is characteristic of her conservatism. England was not looking for geological discoveries, 
or anxious for the souls of the heathen; she was seeking for gold and a short cut to the 
riches of Cathay. 

The world still regards size as a measure of importance. To-day physicists insist that 
size depends upon velocity, while the economists claim that even gold as a standard of 
real value is fallacious. Even so, the material contribution of England’s small but ancient 
Colony has been immense. Bacon declared that the harvest of its sea brought more wealth 
to Britain than the gold of Golconda. King James was so persuaded of the worth of the 
fisheries that the canny Pilgrim Fathers successfully used them as a plea to be allowed to 
colonize the New World. At the time of the Spanish Armada the New Lands helped very 
largely to save England, since the previous year Sir John Hawkins seized and imprisoned 
the majority of the Spanish fishermen in Newfoundland and brought home from thence 
the men of Dorset and Devon, to the undoing of King Philip of Spain and his “Invincible 
Armada.”’ The great Pitt said he would not give up England’s ownership of the New Lands’ 
fisheries if the enemy were in the Tower of London. 

Britain’s mastery of the seas and the foundation of her position in Africa, India, and 
Australia, as well as in America, were won by the sea genius of these men who still wrest 
their hazardous living from the harvest of the sea. 

In the Great War no part of the Empire gave more generously of the world’ greatest 
asset—her man power. On the other hand, Newfoundland has ever been dear to the hearts 
of Englishmen and their kings. The first public act of our present Sailor King, after his 
Coronation in Westminster Abbey twenty-five years ago, was to press a button in 
Buckingham Palace and so lay the foundation stone of the fine King George the Iifth 
Seamen's Institute in St. John’s, the capital of Newfoundland, for the benefit of her splendid 
sea-faring population. 

No Mother Country has acted more generously towards a child in trouble than did 
England over a year ago. Britain assumed her debts, granted her credits, and sent out 
Commissioners to enable the old Colony to carry on. Newfoundland, in conjunction with 
Great Britain, has awakened to the value of scientific experts for developing her potentialities 
and conserving her resources. The new Commission Government has already made forward 
strides in turning these potentialities of the country—so long dormant—to the advantage 
of the Colony and the Empire. Only when science can dissect loyalty and determine the 
relation of the atom to ultimate loyalty shall we be able to gauge the strength of the bond 
which alone can unite outposts to Empire. France and Spain pay bounties to their people 
to go fishing on the Banks of Newfoundland. 
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Meanwhile, with the advance of knowledge in the changing years, the geographic 
position of Newfoundland has greatly increased her value. She lies further south than 
London—a half-way house on the shortest route between London and New York. True 
to the old prophecy, she does afford a new road to Cathay by air as well as by sea, since 
Canada has become to-day the richest precious-metal-producing country of the world. 

Even Greenland’s contribution of icebergs to her shores is welcome as offering yet 
another touch of beauty and romance to this little-understood Colony. 

Newfoundland, though small, like Gibraltar, is of considerable strategic importance 
to the Empire. Radio, wireless, aeroplanes, etc., have already overcome the handicaps of 
her isolation. With her immense dependency, Labrador, the saying of John Cabot, that 
the country was unfit for human habitation, is obviously ludicrous. 

The vast timber resources of Newfoundland are being developed through the enterprise 
of several important trading companies. Labrador’s furs will always be a source of wealth 
for the Colony provided they are properly conserved. The trappers are careful of their 
fur paths and welcome any effort to protect them. The great Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and others, have rendered splendid service recently by putting within reach of moderate 
purses in Britain, that king of fishes, the crisp, delicate, succulent salmon of the cold waters 
of the North Atlantic. This is due to a new process of freezing which was the result of the 
research of a former Labrador worker. This discovery is making an important contribution 
to empire trade. 

The great possibilities of tourist traffic for Newfoundland and Labrador in summer 
are already being tapped by steamers direct from Canada, England and the States. 

The endless virgin salmon rivers will soon be luring sportsmen from Britain now that 
—through the help of the British Government and of volunteer American fliers—a new 
chart of the North Coast is making navigation there more possible. 

Professor Huxley calculated that the Atlantic Basin afforded millions of tons of the 
most essential and expensive constituents of human food, fats and proteids, through the 
perennial contribution of King Herring. If the English herring is king, his Labrador cousin 
is king of kings, for he produces twice as much fat as any other herring. The Emperor 
Charles V erccted a monument to the man who gave the preserved red herring to the world. 
Mary, Queen of Hungary, made a pilgrimage to that discoverer’s tomb and ate a red herring 
whilst sitting on it. During the Great War I saw a fisherman catch sixteen barrels of herring 
before breakfast one morning, exchanging them over the side for sixteen crisp ten-dollar 
bills. The record for one haul of herrings is two thousand barrels. 

Newfoundland gives to the Empire three faithful servants, the Cod, the Salmon and 
the Herring—none merit more than they the motto which our Royal Prince to-day carries 
under three feathers. They too wear beneath their scales the legend “Ich Dien.” New- 
foundland through the centuries can claim her share of that service, since her contribution 
to the Empire is still to-day the character of her men ‘‘that go down to the sea in ships.” 
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NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN 


RHODESIA 


by Ian Hay (Major John Hay Beith, C.B.E., M.C.) 


interest therein was limited in the main to the Sudan in the north and Cape Colony 

and Natal in the south. Central Africa was a vague and impenetrable mystery: we 

were dimly aware that it contained great lakes and much wild life, and we connected 
it in our minds with the two almost legendary figures of Livingstone and Stanley. But 
that was all: between the northern borders of Cape Colony and the city of Khartum stretched 
a terra incognita as long as the Atlantic 1s broad. 

Then uprose a great man who said: “A Road shall be made from the Cape to Cairo, 
and that Road shall be British.”” He died more than thirty years ago, but his Road is there, 
and much more beside. 

Northern and Southern Rhodesia, named after their founder, carry the Road, and 
all that a Road implies, from the northern boundary of the Transvaal to the southern edge 
of Tanganvika Territory. They consist of a vast plateau of nearly half a million square 
miles, or about five times the size of Great Britain, divided laterally by the great river 
Zambesi. The Victoria Falls, near Livingstone, are among the largest and most famous 
in the world. 

Northern and Southern Rhodesia are oddly dissimilar. You might say that South 
Africa leaves off with the one and Central Africa begins with the other, both geographically 
and politically. Indeed, not long ago, when they were removed from the administration 
of the British South Africa Company, which had controlled their destinies from the days 
of Rhodes himself, Southern Rhodesia was offered admission, upon admittedly generous 
terms, into the Union of South Africa. But Southern Khodesia preferred indep ndence 
and self-government: to-day she has her own Government at Salisbury, and her own High 
Commissioner in London. 

As a country, Southern Rhodesia is richly, prodigally endowed. The climate is equable, 
and the land itself, being wide and undulating, is ideally suited for farming and ranching, 
as an increasing number of young Englishmen are finding out. Maize is the staple crop, but 
Rhodesian tobacco and fruit are already well-known to us in England. Mincral wealth 1s 
great: Southern Rhodesia is the sixth gold-producing country in the world. Asbestos comes 
next in importance; then chromite, indispensable in the production of the all-pervading 
“stainless steel’ of to-day. Coal and iron are there, too, and what is of chief importance, 
they lie in close proximity to each other. In fact, given further time for development, there 
seems to be no limit to the potentialities of this vigorous young country. Fine towns with 
stately buildings, garden suburbs, smooth roads—-these are an index of her growing 
prosperity. You can visit the Victoria Falls or the neighbouring Zambesi Bridge by railway 
or motor-car as easily as you can visit the English Lake District at home. 

Northern Rhodesia, on the other hand, is a Protectorate, with a comparatively small 
white population. Except for the districts bordering upon the railway it is really a native 
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reserve, and native rights are strictly guarded. Much of the country is dense bush, and 
big game is abundant. Towards the north (remembering that we are now in Central Africa) 
the climate is almost tropical. The capital is at present Livingstone (but the new capital 
at Lusalia will be officially opened on the King’s Birthday) and mention of that great name 
reminds us of the debt owed and freely acknowledged by the present generation here to 
the devoted work of Scottish missions. There has recently died in Scotland one of the most 
remarkable missionary pioneers in Africa, Dr. Robert Laws, who before he left Nyasaland 
had completed over fifty years of service to the Protectorate—service which extended from 
the days when slave-raiding and tribal warfare were daily incidents to the present era of 
the motor-car and aeroplane. Mention, too, should be made of the little African Lakes 
Company, which fifty years ago established a series of trade posts throughout this district, 
and was largely responsible for the abolition of slavery and savagery by the institution 
of paid labour, fair trade, and the scrupulous avoidance of those all-too-frequent concomi- 
tants of Christianity—cheap firearms and trade gin. The Company was absorbed by the 
British South Africa Company long ago, but the foundations of a prosperous and contented 
little colony were by that time truly laid. 

Still, for all its wildness and remoteness, Northern Rhodesia is a commercial country. 
It is rich in copper ore; and it is a startling contrast to pass in the train from areas of 
almost uninhabited bush into an industrial town in the very heart of Africa—with power- 
lines, pit-shafts, slag heaps, and all. 

Such are the two Rhodesias to-day—one a self-governing colony—the other a Protector- 
ate—made up from such historic tribal territory as Barotseland, Mashonaland, and Matabele- 
land, and each bearing the same immortal name. They have had their troubles and growing- 
pains—the Matabele Wars, the jameson Raid, the Boer War, and the Great War itself, 
in which no less than forty per cent of the white population went on active service—but 
these have now been surmounted, and as conditions of world trade improve they will come 
to their own. Each of the two Rhodesias is firmly established as a country of mineral and 
agricultural wealth, a sportsman’s paradise, and a land of golden opportunity for enter- 
prising youth. All they require now are opportunity and courage. Given these, they bid 
fair to fulfil the utmost dreams of the great man who sleeps upon the Matoppo Hills. 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN 


GIBRALTAR - CYPRUS - MALTA - PALESTINE 


by Str Philip Gibbs, A.B.E. 


sea which was the highway of civilisation from the beginning of time and where 
each peak and valley beyond its blue waters is haunted by age-old myths of gods 
and heroes. 

Cyprus, the most ancient of these three possessions, became a part of our Empire as 
recently as 1914, on the outbreak of war with Turkey, but it had been in British occupation 
since 1878 and had been so before for a brief period when it was the stronghold of an 
English King (who could speak no English) called Richard Coeur de Lion. 

Its history goes back to the very cradles of the first civilisations which have left their 
relics in the soil from which keen-eyed men dig up bits of pottery, coins, bronze and tablets 
which tell old tales. The Assyrians and Phoenicians were here. It was owned by the 
Ptolemies of Egypt, whose strange gods were worshipped on the island. The Persians and 
the Greeks struggled for it. It became part of the Roman Empire. The cities of Cyprus 
declared for Alexander in his war against Phoenicia. In the Middle Ages it was an outpost 
of the Byzantine Empire ruled from Constantinople. Then for three hundred years it was 
ruled by a family of Norman Knights who called themselves Kings of Cyprus as well as 
Kings of Jerusalem. Venice, then a great power in the Mediterranean, held it next, until 
it fell into the hands of the Turks. They kept it for two hundred years until an English 
statesman named Disraeli rescued it from Turkish rule by taking it on lease from the Sultan, 
who received an annual tribute. It was not until May, 1925, that it was formally given 
the status of a colony, and it is, therefore, the youngest child of the British family urder the 
Crown. 

After the strange, eventful history of the island through thousands of years, 1ts progress 
in the ways of modern civilisation has been most rapid during the past quartcr of a century. 
In 1876 its population was only 180,000. At the time of the British occupation the only 
road was a twenty-six mile track between two towns. There were no hospitals. Agriculture 
and forestry were neglected. Its mineral resources were undeveloped. Taxation was heavy 
and justice defective. To-day the population is nearly doubled. There are a thousand miles 
of good roads. Harbours have been improved, and a railway has been built. There are 
posts, telegraphs and mail services. Large Government grants have been made for education. 
Scientific attention is being given to agriculture, forestry and irrigation. The preservation 
of the rich antiquities of the island is being dealt with upon a planned and scientific basis. 
Copper and other minerals which made Cyprus famous in antiquity are now being mined 
again. There is an export of wines, raisins, silk, wools and well-bred mules. 

Malta also has a romantic history and present importance as a vital link 1n the chain of 
communications stretching through the Suez Canal to India, Australasia and the Far East. 
It has one of the finest harbours in the Mediterranean, and Valletta, the capital, is a great 
base for the British Navy. 


Ue the Crown are three colonies—Cyprus, Malta and Gibraltar—in that old 
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Malta belongs to a small chain of islands and is about seventeen and a half miles long 
by eight and a half broad. On that small area much history has happened and much blood 
has run down its rocks. The Phoenicians built a temple to Juno here. The Carthaginians 
used the island as a base against Rome. Hannibal is said to have been born here. It was 
the scene of the shipwreck of St. Paul. For a long time it was under Sicily, but was given 
to the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem after they had been driven from Rhodes by the 
Turks. With a great fleet and army under the Crescent the Turks laid siege to Malta and 
were defeated after fearful slaughter on both sides. The order of Knights ruled over Malta 
until the French Revolution and it was during the Napoleonic wars that England took 
the island. 

Valletta is a city of fine buildings, with many old palaces and churches. The Maltese 
have a language of their own and a very individual character and quality. In many ways 
they are a favoured people. They have no public debt and no income tax. They have a 
fine University and many advantages of a Iuropean capital in a little island with a good 
climate and much beauty. 

The Rock, as Gibraltar is often called, is the only part of the British Empire on the 
continent of Europe. Its area 1s only one and seven-eighths square miles. It came to Britain 
in 1713, but did not remain peaccfully in our possession. The famous sicge of Gibraltar 
lasted for four years, from 1779 to 1783, relieved from time to time by ships under Rodney 
and Howe when the garrison was starving. The colony is first and foremost a naval base 
and fortress, but under the Governor civic life is well cared for, and the people, who are 
mainly Spanish-speaking, have been staunch and loyal. 

The King has a mandate over another country with its shores on the Mediterranean. 
That is Palestine, a small country, but rich in historical and religious associations. It has 
been a battlefield since the earliest historical times. Since the Arab Conquest in the seventh 
century A.D., except for the brief period of the Christian occupation as the result of the 
Crusades, it has been in Moslem hands until its conquest from the Turks in 1917 by the 
British I‘orces under General Allenby. 

This ancient country possesses an irresistible appeal as a religious centre for Christians, 
Moslems and Jews. In Jcrusalem itself are situated the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the 
great mosque known as the Dome of the Rock, which is built upon the site of the Temple 
of Solomon, and the remains of the western wall of the Jewish Temple, popularly known 
as the Wailing Wall. Here, to this day, Jews are to be scen lamenting the destruction of 
the Temple when Jerusalem was stormed by the Koman troops under Titus in A.D. 70. 
The Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem is reputed to be the oldest Christian Church in 
the world still in use, and around the Sea of Galilee are many sites with sacred and historic 
associations which can still be identified. 

The population of Palestine, which is well over a million, consists largely of Arabs, and, 
to a lesser extent, of Jews, with representatives of many other races as well. The country 
is changing with modern times. New roads have been made, and the Jews, who have made 
new settlements undcr the plan for a National Home, have introduced modern methods 
of agriculture. The principal industry is the cultivation of oranges and grape-fruit, of 
which large quantities are exported yearly from the fine modern harbour of Haifa and 
from Jaffa, where considerabie sums are being spent in improving the ancient port. 

The country is supplied with electric power from the great hydro-electric station on 
the Jordan, and it may be said truly that the desert places have been made to blossom and 
the Dead Sea has yielded up riches. 
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EASTERN DEPENDENCIES 


by Sir Philip Gibbs, K.B.E. 


under the Crown, whose ancestry goes back to the begmning of human history. Among 

the King’s subjects in the East Indies are millions of Buddhists and Mohammedans 

and followers of Confucius. But the West has come to the East for trade and industry 
with penetrating influences upon this Oriental life. 

One of the jewels of the Indian Ocean is Ceylon, with a population of over five millions. 
It is one of those places in the world where beauty and grandeur dwell unspoilt, with great 
forests and high mountains beyond its palm-fringed shore. In its busy city of Colombo 
are nearly a quarter of a million people, and apart from ten thousand Europeans they are 
mostly Sinhalese and Tamils and Moors and Malays. Its aborigines, who number only 
a few thousands, live wild in the woods. Like many other countries, Ceylon has suffered 
from the dislocation of trade, now happily reviving. During the war it earned much wealth 
out of its products of rubber, cocoa and tobacco, as well as from its plumbago mines; and 
its people were generous in aid of the Imperial Exchequer, voting no less than {2,000,000 
for this purpose. A new Constitution was inaugurated in Ceylon a few years ago, under 
which the island has a large measure of responsibility for its own affairs. Last year much 
enthusiasm was aroused when the Duke of Gloucester presented to the Government the 
crown and throne of the last King of Kandy which had been captured in 1815 and kept 
at Windsor. 

Vastly important to the prosperity of the Empire is the life of Malaya, between the 
two great oceans of the East. It consists of the Colony of the Straits Settlements and nine 
Malay States under British protection. Through the great ports of Singapore and Penang 
pass the main lines of trade between Europe and the Far East. Singapore is now the most 
important trading centre south-east of Asia and a great naval base. The King’s Dock 1s 
the largest east of Suez, where fifty lines of steamers call. 

Malaya holds first position among all countries for the output of rubber. Another 
source of wealth is the production of tin, and to-day the Malay States, equipped with the 
most modern machinery, are the largest tin producers in the world. A new industry has 
been established recently—the canning of pincapples—now quite important. Last year 
over ninety per cent of pineapples sent to the Mother Country came from the Malay States. 

They have been loyal and generous. Before the war the Federated States presented 
a first-class battleship—u.M.s. Malaya—to the Royal Navy, and both during and after 
the war the Colony and States have voted many millions as voluntary gifts to the Home 
Government. 

Half-way between the Eastern and the Western world, Malaya welcomes every advance 
in the lines of communications. One thousand miles of railway run through the Peninsula. 
The Imperial Airways have a weekly service from London to Singapore, which now 
extends to Australia. The Netherlands Royal Mail Line also has a weckly service 
between Europe and Singapore. Malaya plays an increasing part in the British Empire, 
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and the Malay people get their reward by good administrative care for their health, education 
and general well-being. 

Under British rule and regulations are 600,000 Chinese in the old City of Hong Kong, 
first occupied by us in 1841. It is an island off South China with a noble harbour of ten 
square miles between the northern shore and the peninsula of Kowloon, on the mainland, 
which was ceded to Great Britain in 1860. The whole territory in our possession covers 
about 400 square miles. It is a great centre of trade in the Far East and ocean lines radiate 
from the port to all the world’s markets. The University of Hong Kong, founded in rg11 
for men and women students, is a centre of culture in the Far East. 

A lonely outpost of the Empire, far south in the Indian ocean, is the island of 
Mauritius. In the imagination of many people it is associated with two facts which have 
no material importance. It was the scene of that famous old novel, Paul and Virginia, and 
it was the home of the Dodo! It is still inhabited by many descendants of the old French 
planters who first owned it and by African negroes, Indians and a few Chinese, mostly 
dependent upon the production of sugar, which has dropped in value for a time since the 
war when it was a golden grain. 

In the South Pacific Ocean, far eastwards from Malaya, is the romantic Colony of 
Fiji, a group of about 250 islands surrounded by coral reefs and with living corals and fish 
of brilliant colours in the clear waters of the inner lagoons. The Fijian islanders, a hand- 
some race, bronzed by the everlasting sunshine, still live very much as when their forefathers 
in the dawn of time cultivated their tribal lands on a communal system in these isles of 
heauty. The Governor of Fiji is also High Commissioner for the Western Pacific, and deals 
with the affairs of the Guibert and Ellice Island Colony, the British Solomon Islands 
Protectorate and Tonga. He ts also British High Commissioner for the New Hebrides. 

King George has the allegiance of many races in these islands of the East, far flung 
across the Pacific and the Indian Ocean; but they are not unknown to him, because as a 
sailor he passed their way. 
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THE WEST INDIES 


by Sir Philip Gibbs, K.B.E. 


his men were scared—believing that he would come at last to India and the treasure- 

houses of the East. The old explorer and other seamen from Spain found Bermuda, 

the Bahamas, Jamaica, the Leeward and Windward islands, Barbados, Trimdad, 
Tobago and other islands which are still called the West Indies. Another name for these 
islands, excluding the Bahamas and Bermuda, is the Antilles. They form a chain stretching 
in a curve like the blade of a scimitar round the Caribbean Sea, from Florida to the northern 
coast of South Amcrica. 

In the days of Elizabeth, our seamen sailed Westward Ho, on the lookout, like Drake, 
for Spanish galleons, or hke Raleigh, who had already a vision of Empire in his dreams. 
It was in those far-off days that the old slavers came this way from Africa with black cargoes 
whom the Spaniards first wanted for labour in these islands. Behind the long coral reefs 
of the Bahamas the old buccaneering rufhans sheltered from the north-casters and sailed 
out for their piracics. 

The romance of the sea, in which our own scamen have played a great part, 1s crowded 
along this route, where they challenged their rivals of Spain and Holland and France for 
these new colonies. It was a vessel called the Olive Blossom, equipped by Sir Oliver Leigh, 
which put a landing party on the island of Barbados in 1605, where they carved an inscription 
“‘James K. of E. and of this island.”’ The Prince of Wales remembered this when he visited 
Barbados in H.M.s. Renown in 1920. ‘“‘Since its first occupation,”’ he said, “this beautiful 
island has flown no flag but the British flag, and under many trials both in peace and war, 
has never wavered in its allegiance to the British Crown.” 

This loyalty of the West Indies was proved again during the World War when they 
sent quick contingents of the British West Indies Regiment, and since then by generous 
contributions for the War Debt and Imperial Defence. 

These loyal subjects of the King belong to many races. Besides the descendants of 
the early colonists—English, Dutch and Spanish—the mass of folk in the ficlds are coloured 
people of African descent, and East Indians. In Trinidad one-third are Indians from 
Calcutta. Jamaica still has a trace of its old Spanish days and relics of old plazas in Kingston, 
where Spanish gentlemen strolled in the shade when there was a tinkle of guitars and the 
flutter of women’s fans. 

Now to the West Indies come ships from all over the world, not only for many cargoes 
but for beauty and delight among these islands where the sea changes unceasingly in colour 
between the coral reefs and the sunlit harbours. Among recent visitors were the Duke and 
Duchess of Kent, who chose this route for their honeymoon tour. 

The climate of the West Indies, apart from hurricane days, favours the production 
of many good things wanted by the world. Sweetness poured out from these islands, and 
they grew rich on sugar before a breakdown of world trade. Jamaica rum warmed the 
hearts of British seamen and many others, before they took to drinking cocoa, and it stil 
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fills many casks. The sun ripens tobacco, coffce, cotton and many fruits. Petroleum and 
asphalt come from Trinidad. From the Bahamas boats go out to hook up sponges. A 
golden harvest of bananas is plucked for the world’s markets, and Jamaica provides sixty 
per cent of the supplies required by the Mother Country. Grape-fruit and oranges ripen 
here, and the lime trade, hit for a time by hurricanes, 1s reviving. All this agriculture has 
been greatly helped by the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture in Trinidad. Fine work 
of scientific research for the prevention of tropical diseases has also been done, and “ Yellow 
Jack”’—once a scourge—has been banished. A tribute is due to the Rockefeller Foundation 
for generous aid in the campaign against disease. 

Westward from Jamaica and south of Mexico is the colony of British Honduras. It 
covers an area of more than 8,000 square miles, not yet developed to any great extent. In 
the hinterland away from the capital of Belize are great forests of mahogany and many 
hardwood trees and on the western frontier are primeval jungles untouched by the axe. 
The country 1s inhabited sparsely, the population of some areas being aboriginal Indians. 

On the mainland of South America is British Guiana, along whose coast, for 250 miles, 
Sir Walter Raleigh sailed in search of E] Dorado—the fabulous City of Gold. The Essequibo 
river is 600 miles long, and another river drops sheer for nearly 800 feet at the Kaicteur 
Fall, with an eternal roar of waters into the deep valley below. 

There is another colony under the Crown, far down off the coast of South America, 
east of the Magellan Straits, where the winds beat down to Cape Horn, the terror of old 
sailing ships. Here are the lonely Falkland Islands, where penguins dwell and the screaming 
gulls. Scottish shepherds settled here and lead a hard pastoral life with their sheep. The 
inhabitants number about 2,400 and half of them live in the town of Stanley in East Island. 
There is a small settlement at Darwin, the headquarters of the Falkland Islands Company. 
It was off the Falklands that the naval battle was fought between a British squadron under 
Admiral Sturdee and a German squadron under Admiral von Spee, on December 8th, 1914. 

In his early days as a sailor the King went Westward Ho and saw the beauty and life 
of the West Indies. 
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EAST & WEST AFRICA 


by Sir Philip Gibbs, K.B.E. 


of that “ Dark Continent” which less than a hundred years ago was mostly unknown. 

Mystery still lurked in this jungle world. Great explorers like Livingstone, Speke 

and Stanley, made their way along the rivers and penetrated the interior with a 
courage which is a heroic epic in the romance of our empire. They were the first to meet 
the black warriors of many tribes. They were the first white men to stand on the edge of 
the great lakes. Now railway development like that of the Kenya-Uganda Railway has 
opened up Africa and brought European settlements into the uncrowded vastness of this 
continent. 

Kenya Colony is a recent adventure. On its high tableland there is now a community 
of European planters and cattle farmers, and the total white population of all sorts is 17,000 
amidst three million natives. The Colony now exports coffee, maize, wheat, tea, and other 
products, and lately gold has been discovered, though the extent of the deposits is not yet 
known. 

The railway through Kenya runs into Uganda, with its area of 95,000 square miles, 
crossing the Nile just below its outlet from the Victoria Nyanza. The line ends at Kampala, 
the chief town of the Uganda Protectorate. On the coast at Mombasa great harbour works 
have been completed and ocean liners can now lie alongside the wharf. Good roads are 
being made and there is traffic in the air. The natives, who had never seen a white man 
half a century ago, now look up and see the glint of aeroplanes. Herds of wild animals 
stampece across the plains at the noise of the engines. 

Uganda and Kenya lie on the main air-route from Cairo to Cape Town and the .uners 
of Imperia} Airways call regularly at Entebbe and Nairobi. The main industry of Uganda 
1s in cotton, exported mostly to India, and this 1s the chief source of income to the natives. 
They number about three-and-a-half million and belong to races of fine physique and 
intelligence, among whom the Baganda people are best known. 

South of Kenya is the great country of Tanganyika, formerly German East Africa. 
Since the war it has been administered by the British Government under a mandate from 
the League of Nations. Here in the north rises the famous mountain of Kilimanjaro, the 
highest in Africa and snow-capped under the glare of the vertical sun. 

Off the coast lie the two islands of Zanzibar, once a centre of the slave trade under 
the Sultans of Muscat. Zanzibar became a British Protectorate in 1890 and is a great 
contributor to the world markets of cloves and coconuts. 

Nyasaland, south of Tanganyika, has no coast line, and for that reason its natives, 
who number about a million, are somewhat shut off, and many of them migrate to find 
work in other parts of East Africa. They have a high standard of intelligence, and get posts 
of responsibility in many African territories. 

More aloof is Somaliland, on the southern shore of the Red Sea. It is divided from 
Kenya by Ethiopia and Italian Somaliland. The Somalis are a Semitic race and their 
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tribesmen lead a nomadic life, moving always to new pastures with their sheep and camels. 
The country is administered by a small white staff of less than forty, who do their best 
to settle local quarrels. 

The West Coast of Africa had for a long time the unhappy reputation of being the 
“White Man’s Grave.’’ Now sanitation and scientific knowledge have helped to banish 
the fevers which used to afflict the traders and the “palm oil rufhans” of pioneering days. 

In the seventeenth century there were English trading settlements on the West Coast, 
like the Royal African Company, who had their charter from Charles II. It was the time 
of the slave trade and piracy by ships of many nations. Then came the rush for gold, first 
discovered by the Portugucse. It was followed by the partition of parts of Africa in the 
middle of the nineteenth century among the European powers. 

The British dependencies, Gambia, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast and Nigeria are encircled 
by foreign territory, mostly French. Geographically they vary, from Gambia, which is 
merely a strip of territory extending for about 250 miles along the banks of a river, to 
Nigeria, which has the vast area of 373,000 square miles. The Gold Coast lives up to its 
old name. In 1911 it produced gold to the value of nearly a million sterling. In the first 
ten months of 1934 this was doubled. There are other valuable minerals found in the West 
African colonies. Nigeria has important tin mines. Sierra Leone produces haematite ore. 
Diamonds are a source of wealth. But the Gold Coast and Nigeria still continue to export 
large quantities of cocoa, and Sierra Leone palm oil, while the Gambia is largely dependent 
on the export of ground nuts. The negro races of the West Coast are highly intelligent, 
good natured and industrious folk, capable of benefiting from the educational advantages 
which are now given to them. 

The portions of Togoland and the Cameroons under British mandate are administered 
respectively by the Governments of the Gold Coast and Nigeria. 

These dependencies in East and West Africa are valuable assets in the Empire and 
the ‘‘White Man’s Burden”’ is lightened by the peace which now reigns among all these 
black races who raised their spears against each other at the beating of the war drums in 
the dark forests. 
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EPILOGUE TO THE KING’S BOOK 


HUS the Briton, building his Empire, has travelled all quarters of the earth. All 

climates and all races have seen his epic in the making, and in all conditions from 

the tropics to the poles he has succeeded in achieving unity of purpose. To spread 

his principles of life and government not merely for sclf-advantage but for the general 
good has been his impulse and usually, in the result, his honour. 

A great race cradled in a small island, the Bntish people have in a peculiar degree been 
influenced by environment. Hardly any character in history has been so strongly marked 
by a nostalgic love of the homeland, and at the same time none has been more adventurous 
in exploring the remote parts of the earth. [Encircled by the sea, the Briton at all times has 
had to be of an adventurous spirit to undertake any distant journeying at all. Even to-day, 
with all the modern facilities of travel, there remains for the average Briton some excitement 
even in crossing to the continent of Europe. 

The narrow island state has in itself encouraged the inclination to see more of the world 
than can be seen at home, and the difficulties to be faced in any exploration have bred a hardi- 
ness for which the British have become famous throughout the seas of the world. The 
national sense of toleration and justice, already noted in these pages, has made him a wel- 
come as well as a familiar figure in all his ports of call. East or west, when a British ship 
puts in from sea, she is greeted as an envoy of good fellowship, fair trading, stout seamanship, 
and a liberal mind. 

No matter how much the Briton may travel, he never becomes a cosmopolitan at heart. 
Even when he spends most of his life afloat, he remains at Rio, or Archangel, ’Frisco or Yoko- 
hama, as much a Briton as his brother who has never left his native shires. The captain 
of a British tanker in the Persian Gulf with forty years of every coast-line on the map tu his 
credit might at any time take his place again in the life of Hull or Cardiff as though he had 
never left it. 

This persistence of character against all foreign influences has given rare individuality 
to the seamen who have carried the British name to all parts of the world. Trading on great 
ships and little from port to port, they are in an exceptional sense marked men wherever 
they go. And they are marked for qualities that for five hundred years have served our 
reputation well at all points of the compass. 

First-rate ship-building and navigation have taken Britain far in peaceful rivalry along 
the trade routes of the world, but it is the character of the men employed in the age-long 
adventure that makes the name of Britain everywhere honoured in the rivalry. And as by 
sea, so on land the national temper has shed an invigorating and beneficent influence on places 
of far settlement. The British Empire is an empire built of many diverse and sometimes even 
conflicting elements, brought into prosperous cohesion by an adventurous imagination mixed 
with cautious good sense. It is an unusual compound and it has effected one of the wonders 
of history. 

John Drinkwater. 
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